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the idea of alcoholism as a disease.
Compared with the temperance view, the alcoholism perspective is relatively new. But in the last 15 years it has shown itself capable of building a powerful institutional base. Like the temperance societies, the alcoholism movement has struck a chord among people who feel that their drinking or the drinking of people close to them threatens to overwhelm the rest of their lives. Also, the alcoholism movement, unlike the temperance movement, has been able to garner support from the alcoholic beverage industry. In terms of public attitudes and institutional backing, this conception promises to remain strong.
The Dimensions of Drinking
Alcoholic beverages are complex substances. Part drink, part food, and part drug, alcoholic beverages are consumed for reasons as diverse as thirst, culinary custom, and addiction. Alcohol is itself a source of calories, and most alcoholic beverages contain traces of other nutrients. Alcoholic beverages also rarely spoil and are free of most waterborne diseases. This was one reason why colonial Americans preferred alcohol to water, which was often considered impure and dangerous to drink.
Alcohol is also an intoxicating drug that can induce physical addiction. Depending on many different factors, it can stimulate or depress, make a person euphoric or sleepy, and heighten or reduce anxiety. The immediate effects of drinking vary widely in their degree and desirability, as evidenced by a rich vocabulary of descriptive terms. A person can be mellow, tipsy, or tight; plastered, soused, or loaded; dead drunk, under the table, or out cold.
The term alcoholism implies, at minimum, a loss of control over the intake of alcohol or an inability to stop drinking. Definitions and diagnostic criteria vary beyond this core element, but they generally refer to the quantities of alcohol consumed, the recurrence of physical signs such as blackouts, habits such as morning drinking or binge drinking, disruption of life such as iob absenteeism nr arrest, and tolerance or withdrawal svmo-use and alcoholism (including the reports on which this book is based'*.litical aims and fouehted in a retrieval system, transmitted or otherwise copied for or private use, without written permission from the publisher, except I ourooses of official use bv the United States government.ts sweetness
